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Fiona Leaps the Bonfire 
by PATRICIA LYNCH 

| paws story is given by Patricia 
ch that quality of magic which 

po meg Bod the Past or the Present 

and makes both worlds real. Jllus- 

trated by Peggy Fortnum. 12/6 


Child of the Western Ides 
young 


ui to the deserted western 
and the search for her lost little 
brother. Rosalie Fry herself illus- 


trates her story. 10/6 


Turkish Adventure 
by VIOLA BAYLEY 

The redoubtable Miss Carmichael ~~ 
Lebanon Adventure ante Te gD 
the central 
Wycliffe hides in Se tlm 
mission. Illustrated 7 p Mae Lane 
Foster. 11/6 


The Hag Calls for Help x 


by LORNA WOOD 
Our old friends the Hag Dowsabel, 
her cat Sootylegs, and the four 
Lindley children from Rescue by 
Broomstick appear again in a story 
full of the unexnected. Illustrated 
by Kiddell-Monroe. 10/6 


Island Hideaway 


by MARGARET GOVAN 

By the Poe of The Trail 5 the 
Red Canoe and The Trail o 

Broken Snow-shoe. ‘The Canadian 
woods make an impressive back- 
ground for this spirited tale.’—Irish 
Independent. [Illustrated by jerry 
Lazare. 10/6 


New Books for 
Young People 
Bed-knob & Broomstick 


by MARY NORTON 


Based on two earlier >» The 


books. 
Magic Bed-knob and Bonfires and 
Broomsticks, which John Betjeman 
describes as ‘thrilling, funny, imag. 
inative, a ie — - the best 
modern story have read.’ 
Timerrated be by Erik Blevgat 


12/6 


Java Sea Duel 

by ARTHUR CATHERALL 
A new tugboat ‘B story wi 
Jack Frodsham, Husky Hudson, aa 
the crew pitting their skill against 
hurricane and enemy in salvaging a 
Japanese cruiser. Illustrated by 
Geoffrey Whittam. 11/6 


Adventure i in the Outback 
HYLLIS M. aes leew 
Exciting action sto: pede. on 
— station fee Dae 
‘A most excellent boy’s 
book '—Pony. Illustrated by Helen 
Harvie. 11/6 


The Aqualung Twins 

and the Vanishing People 

by FREDERICK FALKNER 
Falkner’s second ‘Aqualung’ book 
tells of the hidden secrets of Mexico 
of os gy in a mysterious 
guarded Aztec statues. 
Tustrated by Deas Little. 11/6 


The Black Arrow 


by R. L. STEVENSON 
Newly Illustrated by LIONEL 
EDWaRDs. A fresh volume in Dent’s 
Children’s Illustrated Classics. 10/6 


J]-M-DENT & SONS LTD - LONDON .- WC2 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


Henry Treece has written an exciting new historical novel in THE 
ROAD TO MIKLAGARD (12s 6d). A band of Viking warriors leave 
their sparse land in the north and set out on a journey that is to 
bring them to the fabulous splendour of Byzantium. The book is 
illustrated by Christine Price. Another thrilling new book is witp 
FRONTIER (illus. 10s 6d) by Reginald Taylor; it is the story of the 
King family who go westward with the covered wagons to 
settle in the new Territory of Kansas, and of the exciting events 
that were to sow the seeds of the American Civil War. This is the 
bi-centenary year of the famous civil engineer THOMAS TELFORD, 
and his biography by Laurence Meynell (illus. 10s 6d) gives a 
well-docume.ated picture of the man and his achievements. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 








































The Pamela Brown Books 


Back-Stage Portrait 


PAMELA BROWN 


The story of a girl’s first job with a reper- 
tory theatre company—the problems and 
tensions, triumphs and sheer hard work 
which she encounters—will be greeted 
with delight by all Pamela Brown’s fans. 

illustrated by Drake Brookshaw gs 6d 


A Cadet Edition 
of the Famous War Book 


The Shetland Bus 


DAVID HOWARTH 

This is the epic story of the Norwegian 
fishermen and merchant seamen who es- 
caped to Britain after the German invasion, 
in a special cadet edition for children. 
The Norwegian fishing boats made so 
many trips to land supplies and take off 
refugees, that to ‘take the Shetland Bus’ 
became a synonym for escape. 


16pp of halftones, 4pp of maps qs 6d 





A short list of Christmas books for Children 


Nelson’s 
Picture Biographies 
An entirely new series of biographies of 
famous men and women, specially written 
for boys and girls by leading authors. Each 
book is really lavishly illustrated through 


out in colour and black and white. 
each 10s 6d 


the first four titles 


MAID OF ORLEANS 
the story of Joan of Arc 
by ELISABETH KYLE 


MAN OF JUSTICE 
the story of Solon 


by MARY FITT 


QUEEN OF SCOTS 
the story of Mary Stuart 
by ELISABETH KYLE 


EXPLORER LOST 
the story of Colonel Fawcett 
by ROBERT CHURCHWARD 


four new titles in 
The Mayfair Library 
Vendetta 
MARY FITT 


Run to Earth 
ELISABETH KYLE 


John of Sydney Cove 
DORIS CHADWICK 


The Bridge Under the Water 
MARIBEL EDWIN 


each 8s 6d 


NELSON 


36 Park Street 
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Two perfect books for Christmas 





KING OF THE WIND 





by Marguerite Henry 
A beautifully told and beautifully illustrated story of the famous 
Godolphin Arabian. 12s 6d 
for all the family ages 8 — 80 


HAROLD and the PURPLE CRAYON 


by Crockett Johnson 


A most unusual book in which a small boy draws himself a remarkable 
series of adventures, 5s 6d 
for 4—7 year olds 





Constable and Co. Lid., 10-12 Orange St., London W.C.2 
















7 
OXFORD 


BOOKS 
for 


children and young people 








THE HIGHWAY 


An anthology of devotional reading compiled by Elfrida Vipont and 
illustrated by reproductions of famous paintings and sculpture. 15s net 


SONS OF THE STEPPE 


Hans Baumann’s story of Kublai and Arik-Buka, grandsons of Genghis 
Khan, and their life on the Mongolian Steppe. Illustrated by Heiner 
Rothfuchs. 12s 6d net 


THE STORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


A history of the war written specially for young people by Katharine 
Savage. Illustrated with photographs, maps and diagrams. 15s net 


A GRASS ROPE 


William Mayne’s story of an unusual treasure hunt in the Yorkshire 
Dales. Illustrated by Lynton Lamb. 10s 6d net 


TOM-TOMS IN KOTOKRO 


René Guillot’s new adventure story set in the mysterious African jungle 
which he knows so well. Illustrated by A.S. Douthwaite. 9s 6d net 


THE CHILDREN’S BELLS 


A collection of poems for children by Eleanor Farjeon, with drawings by 
Peggy Fortnum on every page. 1Ss net 























3 Outstanding books for ‘your 
Autumn reading list 


Noel Streatfeild 


WINTLE’S WONDERS 


All those who loved Ballet Shoes and White Boots will be 
delighted with this new book set in the world of the theatre. It 
is a behind-the-scenes story about an orphan gir! surrounded by 
talented ‘“‘ dancers and troupers,” who proves to have more talent 
than any of them. Illustrated by Richard Kennedy 10s. 6d 


Mrs. Molesworth 


FAIRY STORIES 


Seven long stories—The Magic Spinning Wheel—The Summer 
Princess—The Reel Fairies—The Magic Rose—Princess Ice 
Heart—The Weather Maiden—The Story of the King’s Daughter— 
told by one of the great writers for children, and published in 
this new edition by The Harvill Press. 7s. 6d. 


The World We Live In 


The Most Spectacular Children’s Book of the Decade 


‘In the beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth.’ The 
beautiful opening words of the Bible are represented here in their 
full significance and in the light of modern scientific knowledge we 
see how the earth was born. 

This edition is a special adaptation for children of the narrative 
and pictures commissioned by “‘ Life Magazine.” 30s. 














COLLINS 















The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 





















THE STORY OF LIFE 


by A. S. T. Fisher 
Chaplain of Magdalen College School, Oxford 


ELECTRICITY FOR BOYS 
by G. Sommerhoff 


Electronic Consultant to Triang Toys 
9s. 6d. each 


These two books are profusely illustrated in colour and 
black and white and are intended for boys and girls of 
from 10-13. The Story of Life deals with Growing and 
Moving; Feeding; Breathing; and the Senses. Electricity 
for Boys starts with the Atom and then deals with 
Magnetism, Electric Currents and Static Electricity. 


BASIL BLACKWELL - OXFORD 
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Flenty ° 


of action 


That is what 





makes a book easy to read, especially in the 
years eight to eleven, when reading habits are 


formed. We combine 
action with good type 
and illustrations, and 
a high standard of 
writing, in these 


Brock Books 


THE BRIGHT HIGH FLYER 
By Margaret }. Baker 

The old stage coach has a secret, 
which the children discover after 
many excitements. 


I GIVE YOU MY COLT 

By Alice Geer Kelsey 

A ‘pony’ story with a great 
difference! 


SKIPPER AND 

THE HEADLAND FOUR 

By fudith Berrisford 

An animal and farming story 
packed with lively incident. 


designed for children 


BROCKHAMPTON PRESS, Market Place, Leicester 
























Three Books Older 
Boys Will Enjoy 


The Lost One 


HENRI BEAUDOUT 


A first-hand account of a great adventure. “On the evening 
of May, 24th, 1956, four men and two kittens set out from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, on a raft. Eighty-eight days later the 
raft entered Falmouth Harbour—the end of an Atlantic 
crossing which thrilled the world .... A graphic book.”— 
Evening News. Illustrated 16/- net 


Just the Job 


GEOFFREY J. MORTON 


The author writes of his career as a Colonial Policeman in 
Palestine, Trinidad and Nyasaland. It is a career of which 
little is known, but which is full of excitement, colour, humour 
and danger. Illustrated 20/- net 


Once Round the Sun 


RONALD FRASER 


All the facts about the International Geophysical Year. “Dr. 
Fraser’s book gives us an excellent descri — of our present 
scientific knowledge of the earth, and of the detailed plans 
which are being made for the investigation of some outstanding 
problems. He writes in a clear and simple style.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. Illustrated 16/- net 














and an excellent story for younger boys and girls 


Daughters of Aradale 
ELINOR LYON 


To follow her very hag mt me gee The Golden Shore is this 
adventure story set in Scotland, where three children investi- 
gate a legend dating from the days of the *45. “Miss Lyon 
not only writes a gripping story but makes it flow naturally.” 

—Glasgow Herald, Illustrated 12/6 net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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THE GREAT SOUTH SEA 
Roger Pilkington 

A gripping account of the Pacific, ranging from 

tidal forces and the origin of the ocean salt to 

rat-hunting in Tonga. Many line > 

6s 4 


MAGIC BY THE LAKE 
Edward Eager 


There is humour and wild adventure in this story 
about the four American children who first 
appeared in Half Magic. Illustrated. 11s. 6d. 


THE LONE HUNT 
William O. Steele 


‘The local idiom in which it is written gives 
pungency to a most exciting story of human 
courage and endurance’-—The Times. Set in the 
frozen wastes of Tennessee in the year 1810. 
Illustrated. 11s. 6d. 


YOUR WORLD IN MOTION 


George Barrow 
‘How does T.V. work? What happens when you 
dial a friend’s telephone number . . . This book 
answers these and many other questions fascin- 
ating to boys—Smith’s Trade News. 
Numerous Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


DAWKS ON 
ROBBERS’ MOUNTAIN 
Meta Mayne Reid 


‘A good story for boys and girls under fourteen. 
This lively tale of sleuthing in the beautiful 
Mourne Mountain country is about some very 
teal children’—Liverpool Daily Post. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 


























Edmund Ward Christmas books 


The Eight Famous Engines 


No. 12 in the Railway Series by the Rev. W. Awdry. All eight engine 
characters appear in this new book—cheeky Percy is taught a lesson, 
Gordon takes a trip to London, and all the engines are shown in an 
exhibition ! 30 full-colour plates, 5s. net 


In Doodle Wood 


by Brigadier Stephen Galpin, illustrated by Rosalind Dease. The story of 
a little boy whose father has to go abroad and leave him behind. When 
he has gone, the little boy meets a fairy friend called the Gentle-farmer, 
and on Fairies’ Farm they have many exciting adventures together. 

4 full-colour plates, 12 drawings, 11s. 6d. net 


Flowers 















Dogs 
by Eric Leyland. 


No. 13 in _ the 
Truth in a Tale 
Series, Information 
in a story on all 
the kinds of dogs 
the average child 
sees, or keeps for a 
pet. 10 full-colour 
illus., 4s. net 





in the 
Garden 


by Moira Savonius. 


No. 14 in _ the 
Truth in a Tale 
Series. The cycle 
of the flower gar- 
den from the first 
snowdrop to the 
chrysanthemum in 








Autumn. 10 full- 
colour illus., 4s. net 


Monty Woodpig’s Caravan 


by ‘BB’ illustrated by D. J. Watkins-Pitchford. A happy combination of 
a famous author and illlustrator has resulted in this enchanting book for 
small children. It tells of Monty, a hedgehog, and Millie Gonbysi, a 
dormouse, and their adventurous caravan journey. 

full-colour plates, 120 line drawings, 6s. 6d. net 


Outlaws of the Air 


by Eric Leyland the T. E, Scott-Chard. The first book in an exciting 
series entitled Hunter Hawk — Skyway Detective. In this book Hunter 
Hawk and his cousin Mike are found tracking down air-bandits over the 
Indian Ocean. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


Now available: Published under the imprint of Nicholas Vane, bound 
editions of the ‘My Way’ Sports Instructional Books. 1. Soccer My Way, 
by Danny Blanchflower. 2. Table Tennis My Way, by Johnny Leach. 
Each has 8 pp. photos, 20 diagrams, 30 action drawings, only 5s. net 
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* NON-FICTION 


A Zoo of My Own 


CORNELIUS CONYN 


If you like animals you will delight 
in this account of how the author 
formed his own Zoo in Sumatra. 
“Intensely human. . . a fascinating 
book.” —B’ham Weekly Post 


Illus. 12/6 


My Dog Rex 
ARTHUR HOLMAN 


The first biography ever published 
of a police dog. Rex hunted crim- 
inals with the Flying Squad. An 
exciting book. Illus. 15/- 


Thrilling Exploits oi 
Modern Adventure 


G. F. LAMB 


The third in a popular series of 
true adventure stories. Includes 
the Dam Busters, escapes from war 
prisons, and heroic struggles against 
the elements. By the author of 
“The Spirit of Modern Adventure.” 


Illus. (11 yrs. & over). 10/6 


Men Who Served Africa 
JOSEPHINE KAMM 


The stories of the missionaries, 
explorers, administrators of many 
nations who helped to bring light 
to the Dark Continent. Line IIlus- 
trations. (11 yrs. & over). 10/6 


HARRAP BOOKS 





* FICTION 


The Treasure 
of the Coral Reei 


DON STANFORD 


A sixteen-year-old boy holidays in 
Bermuda where he has many 
under-water adventures. “An ex- 
citing substitute for the real thing.” 
—Notts Evng Post 


(11 yrs. & over). 8/6 


“Winifred Finlay 
spirit of eternal 
Margaret Sackville 


Canal Holiday 


WINIFRED FINLAY 

author of “The Lost Silver of 
Langdon,” “Cheviot Holiday,” etc. 
An interesting and exciting story of 
a holiday on a barge. (10-14). 8/6 


captures the 
youth.”—Lady 


KATE SEREDY’S 


two new books 


The Chestry Oak 


The story of a Hungarian boy who 
goes to the U.S.A. to make his 
home after the war. “A fine story 
for teenagers who like horses, and 
modern chivalry, and ‘castles in the 
air, "—Eastern Daily Press 


(10-14). 12/6 
Philomena 


“A story of the Heidi sort about a 
little peasant girl."—T.L.S. “The 
nicest story for small children for 
a long time.”—funior Bookshelf 


(10-14). 10/6 


Author of “The Good Master,” 
“The Singing Tree,” etc. 





N FIVE WISHES (12/6) by Barbara Lee, the 

world of Farmer Merridew and his four 

children is touched by magic when he rides 
off in search of a godmother for his firstborn, 
and returns with a strange little woman who 
changes the course of their lives. * RUFTY 
TUFTY RUNS AWAY (7/6) and Ruth Ainsworth 
describes his exciting adventures in which he 
is sold, exhibited and almost eaten! * Snug 
and Serena Brown Mouse are as engaging as 
ever —and they still have trouble with the 
rascally Stoat and exploits with kind Mr. Toad 
when MR. STOAT WALKS IN (4/-) and the 
adventures of SNUG AND THE SILVER SPOON 
(4/-) by Alison Uttley. 


HEINEMANN 
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Phoenix Progress 


Teachers, librarians, parents—and young 
readers themselves — have been full of enthusiasm 
for the “real life” books for the 10 - 16’s published 
under the Phoenix House imprint during the last 





Recently there have been important new series, 
factual yet exciting: THE GREAT MOMENTS SERIES (7s. 6d.) 
telling how men and women in many walks of life have risen to 
a supreme challenge, the last being Commander Campbell’s Great 
Moments at Sea; THE SCIENCE WORKS LIKE THIS SERIES (9s. 6d.) 
richly illustrated and explaining the working of some of today’s 
marvels —T.V., Radar, Atoms, Helicopters—in clear text and 
diagrams: the volume called Transistors Work Like This has just 
appeared ; George F. Mason’s ANIMALS AT HOME SERIES (6s. 6d.) 
describing and illustrating the life of wild creatures in their natural 
habitat: Animal Homes and Animal Tools have just been published. 

We have, of course, continued the well-known YOUNG TRAVELLER 
SERIES, now running td 30 titles, the latest taking readers to Turkey, 
South America and Denmark (9s. 6d. each) ; THE EXCURSIONS SERIES, 
which describes the pleasures of geology in Exploring the Rocks by 
Christopher Trent (10s.6d, each); and the ‘PAGEANT OF HISTORY 
SERIES which tells an exciting tale of the Simnel Rebellion in My 
Brother Lambert by Philip Rush (9s. 6d. each). 

There have lately been some outstanding ‘single’ titles, too. Kath- 
erine Shippen’s beautifully written and illustrated MEN, MICROSCOPES 
AND LIVING THINGS (12s. 6d.) ‘makes the discoveries of the great biolo- 
gists read like one of the greatest romances of all time’ (Teachers 
World); WINGS OVER THE ATLANTIC by Robert J. Hoare tells thrillingly 
of the pioneers of transocean flying (15s. net); THE QUEST OF THE SNOW 
LEOPARD by Roy Chapman Andrews (12s. 6d.) relates the exciting 
story of a natural science expedition into remotest China, and F. W. 
Robins’ ON THE TRACK OF THE PAST, 2 richly illustrated account of 
an exploring holiday is ‘a book to stimulate a child to observation 
and exploration of the history of every kind which he may find 
around him’—The Times Educational Supplement (12s. 6d.). 

For older readers, too, these have been rich years, We are 
especially proud to have published such ‘standards’ as: A HISTORY 
OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, the official account edited by the Very 
Rev. W. R. Matthews and the Rev. W. M. Atkins and written by 
a number of specialist authorities: ‘A great work of scholarship,’ 
wrote The Times. (416 pp. and 48 pp. plates and plans; 50s. net); THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL by Walter Allen, in which the well-known critic 
analyses the development of English fiction. ‘An uncommon 
accomplishment . . . the best short guide now available’ said The 
Listener (3rd Impression ; 21s. net). ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN by 
Ivan D. Margary, Volumes I and II. ‘A splendid monument of 
research . . . will remain for a long time to come the standard 
account of Roman roads in Britain, commented The Times Literarv 
Supplement. (Both volumes are profusely illustrated with maps and 
photographs. ‘Vol. I 45s.; Vol. II 50s.). 

These and many others bear the Phoenix imprint : for full details 
do send for our new Young People’s list or our general catalogue. 


PHOENIX HOUSE LIMITED 
38 William IV Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C.2. (TEM. 0525) 
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Illustration by C. Harnett from The Woolpack (Methuen) 


























THE 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


NOVEMBER, 1957 





Illustration by G. Whittam from Java Sea Duel (Dent) 


Coming of Age 


HIS month The Junior Bookshelf celebrates 
its 21st birthday. Though not expecting to 
receive the key of the door ourselves, we hope 
that through the years we have provided 
others with the key to some of the great 
treasures of our heritage in children’s literature. 






The foreword to the first issue, a quotation from 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, began with the words, “While 
the mind is sensitive to every impression, give the child 
good books. Let them be well written and living 
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whatever the subject . . .” This was our aim, to 
bring to the notice of those concerned with children’s 
reading, books of this high standard. If this 
concentration on high standards was necessary in 1936, 
it is even more so today, 21 years later, when so much 
more reading matter is produced for children and so 
much of it is poorly written, with mass produced plots 
and characters all of a dreary sameness. 


Throughout this period we have not been alone in 
our aims, for this year sees also the 2lst award of the 
Carnegie Medal, which is given annually to the author 
of the children’s book adjudged to be the best 
publication of the year. We have travelled the road 
together and to show how far our paths have coincided 
we are quoting here from our reviews of the books 
which have received the medal. We list them in the 
order of their awards. 


1936 ARTHUR RANSOME Pigeon Post 


“One of the pleasant things about all Mr. Ransome’s books is 
his serious and respectful attitude to the young reader. He 
does not baulk issues. If he finds himself embarked on a 
subject about which the reader is bound to ask questions, he 
forestalls these questions and is at pains to answer them as 
fully and clearly as possible, even with diagrams. It is that 
sort of fair play, I think, which endears his books to the hearts 
of so many young people to-day.” 


1937. Eve GARNETT 
The Family from One End Street 


“T have no hesitation in suggesting that this is one of the 
best children’s books this autumn has produced. Its characters 
are very ordinary people, a dustman and his large family, and 
the events that make up the story are equally ordinary. But 
these events are very true to life, very vividly described and 
many of them very amusing. There are many passages that 
you will wish to read aloud to anyone who will listen and 
your listeners will always laugh with you.” 
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1938 N. STREATFEILD The Circus is Coming 


“There are rapid, lively pictures of the life of the circus. 
The men, the circus children and the animals all come to life 
under Miss Streatfeild’s witty pen. The grown-up characters 
are a grand group of people, moving and speaking with 
completely convincing personalities, and even the animals appear 
as separate individuals as distinct as we are ourselves in their 
tastes, and prejudices and whims. 

“I cannot but admire wholeheartedly the shrewd and 
generous powers of observation, the wit and understanding 
which Miss Streatfeild has brought to this story... ” 


1939 E. DOOoRLY 


The Radium Woman, a'Life of Madame Curie 

for the Young 

“The picture of that young Polish rebel who was to become 
the great Madame Curie is alive and sparkling with youth and 
high spirits tinctured with the clear mind and good brain which 
was to make her famous ... ‘The picture comes through 
Miss Doorly’s story magnificently, and looking back to the 
original of Eve Curie’s biography, I see how excellently the 
young edition has been handled so that every detail and 
impression has been saved and used in it. 

“It is an inspiring, stimulating book to put into the hands 

of any girl of eleven and over, even perhaps younger — and 
if boys don’t read it too, that will be a pity...” 


1940 KiTTyY BARNE Visitors from London 


1941 


“Probably there will be many stories of evacuees and the 
changing social world in war-time, but this, the first I have 
read, sets a good standard. It is told with humour, insight, 
and sincerity, and the effect of the country on London children 
and their mothers is well described .. . Grown-ups will like 
this book as well as children ; it is full of both fun and 
realism...” 


M. TREADGOLD We couldn’t leave Dinah 

“In a year which has produced so few worth-while children’s 
books it is a pleasure to read one which can be so warmly 
recommended as this. The theme is assured of popularity by 
its topicality, the action is swift, the story full of excitement 
and the characters real, modern, resourceful young people. The 
author is to be congratulated on handling her story with a 
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lightness and objectivity which seem difficult of achievement 
when dealing with current events which in the adult mind 
assume features too dreadful for a child to know...” 

1943 B.B. The little Grey Men 


1944 E. LINKLATER 


“This is a lovely book — a real book... Here, I think, 
is something permanent and lasting amid the misty phantasies 
and will o’ the wisps of children’s books. Not only is it a 
good story, but it is grounded so truly in the actual day-to-day 
life of the birds and little beasts of the countryside that many 
re-readings will still give new pleasure and reveal fresh beauties 
to enrich the mind of the reader... He gets right into the 
skin of the gnomes, so that they appear fully alive in the three 
dimensions — as alive as any mole or water-rat...” 


The Wind on the Moon 


“There are crowds of incredible characters in this 
comic-fantastic story, but Dorinda and Dinah remain curiously 
credible, which is as it should be. Nicolas Bentley's 
illustrations are entertaining and plentiful. This is a good 
present for eight to ten year-olds who like unlimited nonsense.” 


1946 E. GOUDGE The Little White Horse 


“The charm of the book is threefold. The characters, 
human and animal, are all lively and individual, purposeful 
and pleasant — even Sir Cocq de Noir is no very terrifying 
villain. The underlying allegory is refreshingly moral without 
a suspicion of moralising, and its close connection with: the 
Old Parson’s originally modern notions bridges a gap between 
a conception medieval in origin and an almost up-to-date scene. 
Loveliest of all, however, the whole story is pervaded and 
enfolded by a springlike verve and freshness — like Chaucer’s 
Squire, it is “as fresshe as is the month of May”... To skip 
is to miss something, for the story, entrancing as it is, would 
lose much of its value without its closely woven but seldom 
obtrusive setting ... ” 


1947 W.DELA MARE Collected Stories for Children 





A reprint, attractively illustrated and in worthy format, 
of what the author considers his most suitable stories for 
children. It is a collection to be treasured as containing some 
of the best literature for children that the present century has 
produced. 
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1948 R. ARMSTRONG Sea Change 

“Here is a book to be recommended without reservation, 

for its good, sound ring of authenticity, as it tells of life on a 

merchantman and of the making of a seaman from the raw 

material of an apprentice with shore-life values. The whole 

intelligent picture of how a ship is run satisfies and keeps fast 
hold of the reader’s attention...” 


1949 A. ALLEN” . The Story of your Home 

“ |. The book is a masterpiece of compression without being 

dull or stilted. The style is conversational and straightforward 

and avoids any sentimental approach, the author rightly realising 

that children in general are quite eager to learn and that 

information interesting in its own right needs no sugar 
coating . 


1950 E. VIPONT The Lark on the Wing 
. Readers of the earlier story will not be disappointed 
in this one, which has all the good qualities of its predecessor, 
chief among which are the atmosphere of sincerity and the 
high moral values which are nevertheless presented with 
simplicity and without sententiousness as a natural accompani- 
ment to life. The story is full and interesting, with a well 
worked and suitable background and even the minor characters 
have individuality.” 


1951 C. HARNETT The Wool-pack 

The plot is thoroughly well integrated with, but 

never " overshadows, the social history which is the backbone 

of the story. There is never the slightest suspicion of the 

gilded pill, and interest in the mystery is sustained to the end, 

though the reader may have guessed the secret. The writing 

is fresh and lively, the background of the story full of 
fascinating and well illustrated detail ... ” 


1952 M. NORTON The Borrowers 

. How children will love it, especially those who are 

still allowed to be a little solitary, to think their own thoughts, 

and imagine their own play ! It describes a world which 

would have delighted Beatrix Potter in her lonely nursery days 

when she too watched a mouse hole in the wainscot. Indeed, 

it is a delicious piece of fantasy, light and perfect (except for 

the ending) as a soap bubble safely blown and floating in the 

air before our eyes in all its perfection of iridescent colour 
and form... ” 
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1953 E. OSMOND A Valley Grows Up 


“ .. . The idea, that of illustrating in ten colour plates 
the slow process of historical change through seven thousand 
years in a characteristic corner of England, is carried out with 
great imagination and fidelity, and with a care for detail which 
sends one back time and again to consider some modification 
or human addition to the landscape overlooked at first view ... 
It is a wholly admirable and absorbing production.” 








Illustration by R. Thompson from Weasel in My Meatsafe (Collins) 


1954 R. WELCH Knight Crusader 


“Author and publisher between them have contrived an 
historical novel of quite exceptional value and interest . 
Throughout, the detail of medieval warfare, social life and 
dress are astonishingly full and revealing . . . A clear large 
map in the end-papers makes it easy to follow topographical 
references and the general geographical setting . . . The 
illustrations are first rate.” 
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1955 E. FARJEON The Little Bookroom 


“There are very few writers whose every word is to be 
treasured. During Miss Farjeon’s long life she has written a 
great many stories, some of them in fugitive publications. Here 
are some of them, gathered together by their author with 
a charming preface, and adorned and enriched in Ardizzone’s 
finest manner. A book, in fact, to read with joy and to keep 
for a lifetime.” 


1956 C. S. LEwIs The Last Battle 


“|. . one comes to the last page of the last of these seven 
strange books with deep satisfaction mingled with regret. It 
has been a memorable experience and a privilege to visit the 
great magical world of Narnia . . . What makes the “Narnia” 
stories stand out from the dreary mass of much contemporary 
writing for children is not good style or vivid characterisation, 
or even superb story-telling, but the fact that the author has 
something to say . . . Sombre, melancholy, thrilling, gay, the 
scenes and the events have an actuality, a three-dimensional 
quality, which marks them as the work of a first-rate inventive 
genius...” 


In all these books can be found an integrity and a 
respect for our own language which are often sadly 
lacking in many publications and which are necessary 
ingredients for those lasting treasures which we should 
like to preserve for all generations. But these are just 
a few of the good things we have brought to 
your notice through the years. We should like to 
remind you of the invitation extended to readers in 
Volume 1, Number |! : 


“All readers who feel that they have something interesting 
to say about children’s books, children’s authors or library work 
with children, are asked to say it. 


“The aim of The Junior Bookshelf is to encourage the 
publication and circulation of good books for children, and 
it will achieve this aim more effectively if its readers will 
become articulate and make suggestions.” 


Illustration by P. Galdone from Lone Hunt (Macmillan) 





The New Books 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


BETTINA. Angelo and Rosaline. Illus. by the author 
47 pp. 11X8 . . oe ee Collins 12/6 

A picture book of the highest distinction. It is a long 
time since we had a Bettina book, but her art has matured in 
the interval. She has never drawn with such sweetness and 
warmth. 

Rosaline, a most feminine heroine, went with her mother 
to the museum. She slipped into the garden, and with her 
mother’s lipstick she painted the lips and cheeks of a little stone 
cupid. Naturally he came to life. -He was Angelo, and this 
was the start of a life-long romance. 

The blend of fantasy and the commonplace in this story 
is quite enchanting, and the atmosphere is sustained in both 
words and pictures. The scenes of Italian life are particularly 
delightful, and full of that absorbing detail so acceptable to 
children. Each picture can be pored over for a long time. 
The text is quiet, restrained and full of sensibility. So 
colourful, charming and true a picture-story is most welcome, 


and the publishers, whose best children’s book this must surely 


be, are to be warmly congratulated on finding so undoubted 
a masterpiece. 


DeJonc, M. Shadrach. Illus. by M. Sendak 
182 pp. 84 X 54 ‘ ‘ ; Lutterworth 10/6 
This is, in its total effect, little more than a long short 
story, as not very much happens, but it is written with such 
charm and sensitivity that it is a book one cannot disregard 
as slight. Davie, a little Dutch fellow of six or seven years old, 
whose world is made up of what Grandpa and Grandma, 
Mum and Dad, and (not so pleasantly) big brother Rem, say 
and do, has been promised a little black pet rabbit. He has 
named it Shadrach, after the bed-time game that he plays with 
Father, “Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-we-go,” and it seems 
an eternity until Saturday when the animal is to come. Davie 
has been ill, and his struggle to assert himself as a real boy, 
who has no need of coddling, is bound up with his simple 
adventures with Shadrach ; the loss and finding of the little 
creature which needs its own independence as much as the boy - 
does is tenderly and touchingly described. 
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The drawings have a Lynton Lamb quality, the print is 
clear and fairly big. Small imaginative boys of seven to nine 
or so will have a fellow-feeling with Davie, but it is not for 
those who want “adventure” stories, though there is plenty 
of adventure here. Meindert DeJong’s The Wheel on the 
School was awarded the Newbery Medal for 1955. 


Farjeon, E. The Children’s Bells: a Selection of 
Poems. Illus. by P. Fortnum. 277 pp. 9} X 6 
O.U.P 15/- 
Miss Farjeon, who in her own words has been “writing 
songs for over sixty years,” has here collected poems, verses 
and jingles from many of her previous books for children ; and 
what a delightful collection it is, lightly and gaily decorated 
in black and white by Peggy Fortnum, whose drawings remind 
one at times of Ardizzone or Richard Doyle (the designer of 
Punch’s famous cover). 


All the work is not of equal value, and we miss some 
favourites, like Mrs. Malone and Light the Lamps, but how 
can we cavil when such richness is spread before us ? Miss 
Farjeon is a fairy with her feet on the ground ; she writes 
not only of the beauty of earth through its changing seasons, 
or the wonders of the starry night, but of Peter, afraid of 
being sucked down the plug in the bath, and the everyday 
things seen and learnt at school or on a walk in the wet. 
Children from five and upwards cannot fail to find here 
something of “the spirit and imagination of a rare person, 
giving and spending the exuberance of her richly stored 
imagination, her wide affection for the world” and her reverence 
for its Maker. 


Jounson, C. Harold and the Purple Crayon. Illus. 
62 pp. 6 X 4% boards ‘ ; Constable 5/6 
A nice little picture book from America. Harold walks 
through the book with his crayon, drawing the scenery and 
the adventures in which he is involved. This is an ingenious 
idea and it is carried out successfully. Children will be amused 
by its self-absorbed simplicity. 


Ranp, A. AND P. I Know a Lot of Things. Illus. by 
the authors. 30 pp. 103} XK 84 . . Collins 10/6 
Paul Rand is a very famous American designer. This 
book, made in collaboration with his wife, is clearly the work 
of an original artist, and one with a keen sense of design. 
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WARNE’S New Books for Children 


THE REINDEER TWINS 
By JANE TOMPKINS 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


The latest addition to the popular series of true 
stories of young animals in their natural sur- 
roundings. Giving an accurate picture of the 
lessons they have to learn in order to survive 
in the hard winter of the Arctic. The beautiful 
line illustrations add greatly to the charm of 
this book. 7s. 6d. net 


PINDI POO 

Written and illustrated by K. NIXON 
Pindi Poo was a mischievous Dachshund puppy who had many 
adventures in the countryside where she lived. The fine quality 


of illustration both in colour and black-and-white will appeal 
to dog-lovers of all ages. 7s. 6d. net 








SNOW ON THE WOLD 

By WILFRID ROBERTSON 
Set in the Cotswolds, this boys’ story describes the thrilling 
adventures of young Brian in his bid to track down a local 
resident who he discovers is at the head of a countryside 
organisation of crooks. 12-14 years. 8s. 6d. net 


NO MATCH FOR THE MAITLANDS 

By SHEILA L. MILLS 
The Maitland children looked forward to a holiday in the 
Lake District, exploring and bathing. Soon they become 
involved in the mystery of the blind professor and the strange 
appearance of forged bank notes. 12-14 years. 8s. 6d. net 


THE KEY AND THE CHEST 


by ELLA MONCKTON. Illustrated by RICHARD KENNEDY 
There had been Maxtons at Tanglemere ever since the time 
of William the Conqueror, but the family treasure had been 
lost and most of the estate sold. John was determined to find 
the treasure. 7-10 years. 6s. net 


HIGHLAND COUSIN 
By IVY RUSSELL. Illustrated by VALERIE SWEET 
When Martin and Daphne meet their cousin Mungo for the 


first time they are surprised to find that he is wild and shy 
living by himself in the Highlands. 7-10 years, 6s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 














1-4 BEDFORD COURT 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C2 
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The True Story of Cinderella 
QUENTIN BELL 
A charming new version of the fairytale, beautifully illustrated, 
in colour and black-and-white, by the author. 15/- 


Stories for Girls 
Chosen by KATHLEEN LINES 
A new and revised edition including stories by such writers as 
Eudora Welty, O. Henry, Katherine Mansfield, Elizabeth Bowen 
and Walter de la Mare. 15/- 


The Story of the Stamp 
JAMES WATSON 


A readable and absorbing history of the stamp. 
With 17 pages of photographs. 15/- 


This Way Delight 
Poems selected by HERBERT READ 
“An excellent anthology . . . the note is always lyrical, magical, 
light.”"—-NEWS CHRONICLE 
With 5 decorations by Charles Stewart. 15/- 


Come to the Fair 
Edited by BARBARA IRESON 
An entertaining anthology of fair-ground rhymes and verses, by 
the compiler of Nursery Nonsense. 
Illustrated by Shirley Hughes. 8/6 


The Adventures of Polly and the Wolf 
CATHERINE STORR 


By the author of Clever Polly and the Stupid Wolf. 
Illustrated by Marjorie Ann Watts. 9/6 


Pegasus 
JOHN BOWEN 


A picture story book about Pegasus, the white winged horse 
of antiquity. Illustrated in colour by Kenneth Rowell. 12/6 





All prices are net 
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Each opening offers, delightfully laid on the page, a scene from 
the child’s world — a cat, a horse and cart, a wave, a tree, 
and so on. The colour is gay and bold, the line reduced to a 
minimum. ‘The words are few, neat and rhythmic. 

This would be an outstandingly excellent book, had it been 
printed on opaque paper. Alas, the reverse printing appears, 
ghostlike, through each page, and completely destroys the effect. 


Wiper, L. I. Little House on the Prairie. IUllus. 
by G. Williams. 209 pp. 74 X 5  . Methuen 12/6 
A sequel to Little House in the Big Woods. The same 
pioneering family leave their home in the big woods of 
Wisconsin to travel West and be among the first settlers in 
the new prairie lands. The family are Pa, a sort of Robinson 
Crusoe of a few words who can turn his hand to anything; 
Ma, who can make a home round her even when it is only 
a wagon travelling a lonely trail ; three small daughters and 
Jack the dog. The journey itself brings adventures and perils. 
When Pa finds the bit of land he wants he builds the new 
hut, and buys the plough. Ma cooks and scrubs and irons the 
children’s pinafores. ‘The girls play and help and watch the 
Indians when they pass. 


The story is beautifully told, for young children, but the 
author has not left out all the grimness of the simple life. 
She does not pretend that all was easy for the pioneers. But 
in spite of all the parts that will tear at childish hearts, joy 
is the main feeling of this good book ; the sweet, tame delights 
of family life, going on in even the wildest surroundings. 


“First publication 1957” — but with its feeling of being 
already a classic, Little House on the Prairie was published 
in America, one assumes, a long time ago. It was well worth 
importing for British readers. Such brave independence, such 
brilliant backwoodsmanship, will delight even the most urban 
and sophisticated hearts. 


_FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Barciay, I. The Early Explorers. Maps. 154 pp. 
SRP. +. se ee thlUc tl rll 10/6 
In this first of three volumes announced as “Worlds 
Without End,” the early history of world exploration is traced 
to the time of Marco Polo. As an introduction there is a 
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brief account of the Egyptian Hannu’s expedition to the land 
of Punt on the Red Sea coast of Somaliland and subsequent 
Egyptian attempts to exploit this. Next come the speculations 
on the voyages of inquiry, unrecorded, made by the Minoans 
of the early Cretan civilisation. The adventurous and 
commerce-minded Phoenicians figure largely, as does the 
ambitious Alexander. Among the easily forgotten is named 
the astronomer-mathematician, Pytheas, of what is now 
Marseilles, and also the Chinese Chang Ch’ien who sought 
out the northern fastness of the barbaric Huns. The Romans 
and the Vikings receive their due, the exploratory significance 
of the Crusades is assessed and the travels of Marco Polo form 
a fitting climax to a balanced account of a topic which has 
many ramifications in the general history of the world. The 
maps are skilfully executed and as clear as can be expected on 
the scale allowed. Perhaps a later volume will explain the 
tantalising reference on p. 116 to Virginia Dare ! 


Bonzon, P. J. The Orphans of Simitra. Illus. by 
A. Chagelle. 144 pp. 83 X 53 ; U.L.P. 12/6 












This is the translation by Thelma Niklaus of a French 
story that won the Prix Enfance du Monde when it was 
published in France in 1955. 


It tells of two Greek children, Porphyras Patagos, a boy 
of twelve, and his younger, gentle, delicate sister Mina. They 
are peasant folk whose father tills his rocky land and tries 
to earn a little extra money by running a ramshackle Service 
Station. The boy’s ambition is to instal a petrol pump, and 
be its smart-uniformed attendant. Just as this dream seems 
to be coming true there is an earthquake and the children are 
left orphans in the charge of a relief organisation. Through 
this they are sent to a foster home on a farm in Holland. 
Although the farmer and his huge, motherly wife, are very 
kind, the children pine for the sun and clear mountain air of 
Greece. Mina runs away and Porphyras sets out to look for 
her. He gets to Paris and works there for a time in a Greek 
Restaurant, but still no Mina. At last he makes friends with 
a garage proprietor near Marseilles where he is given a job. 
The only thing that makes him unhappy now is the thought 
of his lost sister. In the end she turns up from a hospital 
in Norway, and they are reunited to face life together once 
again. 
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It is a simply told, delightful story, made memorable, not 
by the good descriptions of life and scenery in Greece and 
Holland and France, but by the character of the boy Porphyras. 
He is simple and tough and good. As a result of his 
adventures he develops from a little goat boy who scattered 
the road on each side of the Patagos Service Station with nails 
in an effort to bring his father more work mending punctures, 
to a responsible youth capable of earning his living and looking 
after his sister. There is sadness in this book; the sadness 
of loss, of loneliness, of unkindness and misunderstanding ; the 
sadness of — “life is cruel to dreams, seeking only to destroy 
them. As they say in Epirus, dreams are kites and life tries 
to cut the cord that holds them.” The sadness of the voice 
that Porphyras overhears saying, ‘““You are lucky, Porphyras, 
you live beneath the loveliest sky in the world. But 
happiness never lasts, Porphyras, it never lasts, never.” 

Unhappiness soon comes to the boy, but in spite of all 
that happens to him, he remains always gay and lively, and able 
to look hopefully towards tomorrow. That joy will go on 
bubbling up in spite of anything, is perhaps the lesson of his 
story. 

A good book for young boys and girls. One of the too 
few books for children concerned, not with artificial 
“adventures,” but with real feelings and real life. 

Brown. P. Back Stage Portrait. Illus. by 
D. Brookshaw. 197 pp. 8 X 54 : Nelson 9/6 

Pamela Brown has the storyteller’s gift. She knows how 
to unfold her tale so that the reader is always curious to go 
on, so that the interest is always held. With such a gift she 
can turn the thinnest material into a good yarn. 

In her latest book she shows a young girl starting work 
as Assistant Stage Manager in a Rep. Company in Wales. 
She has a hard working, wild time, makes friends particularly 
with the stage artist, and with him stumbles on a gang of 
thieves and recovers the valuable painting that they steal. 
Nothing new, or remarkable about any of this. But Pamela 
Brown turns it all into a story that seems, at least while one 
reads, worth reading. 


CaMPBELL, L. Horse of Air. Illus. by the author 
160 pp. 9 X 54 ; ; Routledge 12/6 
This book has been w ritten by a girl of fifteen and may 
be termed a fantasy on the subject of horses. There is no 
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story to speak of. It concerns Lindsey, a girl whose imaginary 
world becomes her real world. Here she roams with her band 
ef horses, having the ability to become one herself at any time. 
They journey through countries together, meeting were-wolves 
or Indians, or cowboys or people from small townships. With 
two or three of her horses she takes journeys back to “Reality,” 
and occasionally in time. Since this is an imaginary world 
anything is possible, the only limitation being within the mind 
of the author. As stories, thoughts and observations of 
adolescence, they are perfectly acceptable, for who does not 
think strange thoughts, but as a story written down for others 
it tends to become confusing and obscure. ‘The imagination 
must be controlled and disciplined to its highest level, for it 
is the most valuable asset of any author, being the mainspring 
of all creative work. 


—— — — = = 


Illustration by R. Pym from Blondine and Bear-cub (Heinemann) 


Before leaving this side of the book I trust that as the 
author matures in her writing she will not find “humans” so 
unbearable. Is this dislike the result of high ideals in her 
own mind? and that anything falling short of them is not to 
be tolerated ? Perhaps it is only a question of time before 
she realises that many have ideals and always fall far short 
of them. 
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The portrayal of the horses is excellent and each one 
becomes a real personality to the reader ; it is an example of 
good characterisation coupled with good technical knowledge 
of horses. The style of writing is also to be commended, 
being dignified and beautiful, toning in well with the nature 
of the book. The appeal will be limited, but some children 
may thoroughly enjoy it. ‘The illustrations are by the author, 
and the book itself is attractively produced. 





Doane, P. (Ep.) Poems of Praise. Illus. by the 
compiler. 128 pp. 84 X 6 , ‘ Collins 7/6 
here is always a place for a good anthology of poems 
for children. This is a collection of religious poems, 
predominantly modern and with some American bias. It is 
a pleasing collection, assembled with care, and containing a 
great many good things, familiar and little-known. 


Miss Doane is perhaps best known as an illustrator. I 
find her decorations in this book mawkish in the extreme, 
excessively pretty and, so far as her humans are concerned, 
full of a false sentimentality conspicuously absent from the 
poems they illustrate. They will appeal strongly to uncles and 
aunts ! The pictures of leaves, flowers and animals are much 
better. 


Eacer, E. Magic by the Lake. Illus. by 
N. M. Bodecker. 185 pp. 8 X 54 . Macmillan 11/6 
Perhaps it is a help to a tale of magic to be set slightly 
in period as the presence of a Model T Ford in this tale 
suggests. It is also more credible when the magic occasionally 
goes wrong, with sometimes uncomfortable consequences, as 
it does here. Mark and Katherine and Martha and Jane have 
a very active and bewildering time with the magic of the lake 
they visit for a vacation with their mother and _ stepfather. 
For English readers there is added interest in the American 
setting of fairly lonely territory and the turtle which is the 
intermediary between the children and the lake is quite a 
character in its own right. Naturally there is treasure, though 
that goes very wrong right up to the end. The general 
atmosphere is very much that of spontaneous dreams of the 
kind that all happy children enjoy (or suffer) from time to 
time as the result of stories read or told to them, and within 
that framework of probability all is feasible and there is any 
amount of fun to be found. 
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Epwarps, M. Strangers to the Marsh. Illus. by 
G. Whittam. 255 pp. 8 X 5 é Collins 10/6 





Monica Edwards has won a well deserved place in 
children’s literature. This new book in her Romney Marsh 
series is as fresh as any that have preceded it. As in all her 
stories the characters are so consistent and real that we welcome 
them as old friends. 

In this story Tamzin, Rissa, Meryon and Roger are 
involved in one of Jim Decks’ escapades. To earn a little 
money for him, they start a weekly news sheet for the village. 
In one issue they announce their discovery of a pair of 
hoopoes nesting in the castle, with the unfortunate result 
that sightseers invade the ruins and disturb the birds. A 
completely satisfactory and unexpected solution is found but 
not before much has happened. The reader is as concerned 
about the birds as are the people in the story. 

The book is full of salty humour and good characterisation 
and there is the refreshingly happy family relationship that is 
found in all these books. Across the wide skies over the marshes 
flash the lovely and exotic birds, swinging on the flowering 
hawthorn trees on warm June days amidst the scent of the 
wallflowers on the castle walls. 

A book to be recommended. 


Enricut, E. Gone Away Lake. Illus. by B. Krush 
211 pp. 8 X 5 . ‘ Heinemann 10/6 


















A good book about ordinary children in which has been 
captured — marvellously — all the best enchantments of a 
summer holiday. It is not only that Mrs. Enright writes 
well, the crisp conversations and the fresh images sparkling 
all over her pages, but even better, she seems able to see the 
world as if she were still a child so that quite ordinary things 
like a dried up lake (a “Gone-Away” lake), and a derelict 
settlement in which two old people still live, and an attic and 
a rock and some boxer puppies, all become not ordinary at all 
but amazing and full of possibilities, indeed while they last, 
the most important and fascinating things in the world. 

Quotations can only hint at some of the charms of this 
book. 


“When they discovered a brook curling through the woods, 
they decided that they needed to go wading. The water still 
had its winter coldness . . . Their feet looked green in the 
water, but when they lifted them out they were lobster 
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“The sunshine was sliding and jumping in patches over 
the ground...” 


. . He had a cowboy hat on the back of his head, and 
four pistols sticking in his belt, and a plastic ray-gun in his 
hand. ‘I heard there’s a guy here who likes to play Space,’ 
he announced. Foster rose from his chair. ‘I’m who he is,’ 


he told the boy...’ 


No hectic adventures, no thieves, no congratulations by 
the police at the end, no buried treasure, in this book. It has 
something much better ; country summertime, going on and 
on, and the glory of daily adventures enjoyed by Portia and 
Julian as they scramble about together in their T-shirts and 
sneakers and jeans. 


FITZGERALD, H. peer Farm. Illus. by P. Biegel 
141 pp. 9 X 6 ‘ ; ; Black 9/6 


A very pleasant summer holiday story about three children 
who live on “Home Farm,” have ponies to ride, a seaside 
cottage to visit, a gymkhana and an agricultural show to attend, 
and find much enjoyment in their everyday life. They also 
spend two weeks on “Faraway Farm’ and take the responsibility 
of it while the farmer, a friend of theirs is in hospital. The 
whole atmosphere of the book is pleasant and the background 
authentic. Some of the incidents that make up the holiday, 
however, are dealt with rather summarily. The two weeks 
at the sea are disposed of in one short chapter and the pony 
club camp in another, whereas the few days at Faraway Farm 
take up more than their share, since the story is obviously meant 
to be a record of a summer holiday, despite the title. There 
are characters that appear briefly and are then forgotten, and 
this may cause an unsatisfied feeling in the young reader. The 
style also appears stilted in parts and the dialogue is not always 
natural, this is perhaps due to a lack of characterisation. 
Nevertheless the book will appeal to the country loving child 
and makes a change from the usual holiday adventure. The 
illustrations by Peter Biegel are in harmony with the book 
and the format is well planned and attractive. 


Grove, E. Wintercut. Illus. by W. Stobbs. 192 pp. 
3 ¢ _ are . bee ae 12/6 
Elizabeth Grove is a new, good writer in a well tried 
and well liked tradition. Here is another of those “holiday 
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adventure” stories based on a particular interest. Not sailing 
or ponies, pot-holing or acting this time, but canals, barges, 
their history and their reality. 

The time is the present, deep winter, just before 
Christmas. The Landreth family live by a canal. Don makes 
friends with Sal and Joe Dixon as they come through on their 
narrow boat. He wishes they could stay longer, but in the 
morning, in spite of the snow, they have to press on. Imagine 
Don’s delight when a little while later they are forced back 
by pack ice in the tunnel just ahead. Sal and Joe spend a 
week ashore with the Landreths while their boat is repaired. 
During this time they join with Don’s slightly mad cousin 
Burt, in prospecting in the hills for a route for a possible new 
canal. 

The narrative is interrupted at times for slices of canal 
history — “the Romans built some: Foss Dyke and Caer Dyke 
in the Fen country ... ” ; “The next canal was in Queen 


Elizabeth’s time. At Exeter...” ; “Old Brindley hadn't 
got much cash to work with — didn’t know much about the 
job either, being the first to try . . . ” and so on. 


Crisply written, full of facts and information ; exploring 
a varied bunch of young characters and a nice wild bit of 
country ; best of all, full of a feeling for places (the cabin of 
the butty boat on a cold night ; the dank, low tunnel through 
the hills ; the spatter of small snow on the towpath at dusk); 
— this is a sound, serious story, for many to enjoy. 


HackrortTH-Jones, G. Green Sailors to Gibraltar 
Illus. by J. Main and D. Cobb. 192 pp. 73 X 54 











Hodder & Stoughton 10/6 


The author’s latest addition to the “Rag Doll” series is 
in his best vein and a finished product that is not merely the 
result of slickness that comes with practice. The principal 
excitement of this instalment is the purchase of a larger vessel 
for the crew of “Rag Doll”—‘“Rag Doll II,” which is obtained 
by Uncle George after some mild vicissitudes of a commercial 
and personal nature. In this “superb new boat” they set sail 
for Gibraltar in company with a schoolmaster friend, who 
unfortunately becomes ill and is transferred to a liner in 
exchange for a volunteer who turns out to be no other than 
an old friend, Loopy Lomaz. The voyage continues amid 
natural hazards which are increased by the acquisition of a 
passenger, the sinister Turk, Trogoff, a diamond smuggler of 
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ruthless outlook. Partly by luck and partly by pluck his 
designs are defeated by the junior members of the ship’s 
company and Gibraltar is reached in circumstances of confused 
triumph which give way to rejoicing over an unexpected reward 
well earned. One looks forward to new adventures further 
afield now that Uncle George (and the author) have “gone 
larger.” 


He_mericks, B. Arctic Bush Pilot. LUllus. 158 pp. 
8} X 54 , ; Brockhampton Press 12/6 


In telling the adventures of one particular young man, 
Mr. Helmericks shows in this book a fascinating picture of 
the varied, hazardous work of an independent pilot, flying 
his own aeroplane and making a living with it in Alaska. The 
jobs that he does are catching fish and flying it down 
to a town where there is none, ferrying supplies to lonely 
outposts, hunting game, and rescuing marooned trappers. 
Because the author knows what he is writing about, from the 
Arctic background to the technical details of flying a small 
Cessna monoplane in all sorts of conditions, and because he 
describes these unusual facts plainly, without elaboration, his 
book is a success. Even non-fliers cannot help being intrigued 
by the day to day happenings in the life of seventeen year-old 
Bob Hamilton from the time when he gets his licence to the 
time when he is no longer a tenderfoot but a wise pilot and 
a seasoned adventurer. Good photographs add more realism 
to this crisp tale. 


HocBen, L. Men, Missiles and Machines. 69 pp. 
124 X 9% i ; : , Rathbone Books 17/6 


One has come to expect that any compendium from the 
hands of Professor Hogben will bear the stamp of completeness 
and scope and the present volume, for all its picture-book 
format, is no exception. It is not enough to say that it is 
lavishly illustrated for the main point about the form and 
variety of illustrations is that the substantial amount of text 
on each page is usually adequately illustrated on the same 
sheet so that pictures or diagrams and text form full units 
for each printed side. In his incomparable manner the author 
has boiled down the essential facts about muscular effort, 
gravity, heat, electricity and atomic power into a digestible 
précis without robbing his material of its power to excite the 
imagination, nor has he omitted basic formulae which will 
please the technically educated without frightening the layman 
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who looks for a sum of contemporary scientific possibilities in 
readable form. One feels that no expense or effort has been 
spared to make this an impressive and useful pictorial history 
of power and that is why the production is expensive. 


HowarTtH, D. Heroes of Nowadays. Illus. by 
L. Rosoman. 255 pp. 84 X 543 . Collins 12/6 







Mr. Howarth’s conception of the hero is, of course, modern 
and wide, taking in such names as Augustine Courtauld, Andy 
Lassen, Test Pilots, Tenzing, Schweitzer, Freddy Spencer 
Chapman and Londoners. ‘The selection is representative 
enough in the sense of the title and it is a pity that the writing 
does not match the validity of the subjects. Mr. Howarth 
just does not have the gift of a clear line with which to draw 
his subjects in. Courtauld’s ordeal in his Arctic isolation is 
fairly done, and in dealing with Lassen, the Danish commando 
who tackled so many impossible feats and won through by 
courage as well as luck, the author indulges only occasionally 
in meaningless paraphrases of comments already made. In Test 
Pilots he is better because he is short and has condensed a vast 
quantity of material which might have been used, but in the 
section on Leif Larsen, the Norwegian naval guerilla, we find 
again too much suggestion of a determination to get everything 
in. In the account of Tenzing far too much time is spent on 
minor details and although the major event of his successful 
ascent of Everest is well handled the uncomfortable aftermath 
in which he was involved is carelessly done. Schweitzer is 
too great a man for anyone to write badly about him, but here 
there is a strong feeling that he is being “sold” to rather young 
readers. Spencer Chapman is a “natural” for a book of this 
kind, but even here, in the jungle episodes, the sense of artless 
repetition sets in, and in Londoners the sense of forced writing 
is very strong. It would have been better to try to present 
this latter idea of heroism through the medium of individuals 
than through the mass. Despite what Mr. Howarth says at 
the beginning about his own contacts with heroes of today, there 
remains the uncomfortable feeling that this is the production 
of a hack writer who has not even mastered the finer rules 
of grammar. 


KyevcaarD, J. Lion Hound. Illus. by J. Landau 





192 pp. 74 X 5 , Collins 7/6 
A story by an American author of the feud between a 
mountain lion and a hunter and his hounds. The lion killed 
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wantonly and had learnt to hate and despise man so it must 
be destroyed. Against a background of snow covered hills in 
Arizona the pursuit begins, a pursuit that ends in the death 
of the hunter. Alone the hound carries on the chase until 
the lion is dead. 

A well told story of action, suspense and excitement 
which will please an adventure loving boy. The format of 
the book is indifferent and the paper spongy. 


LyncH, P. Fiona Leaps the Bonfire. Illus. by 
P. Fortnum. 191 pp. 73% X 5 . . Dent 12/6 


Fiona O’Rourke, living with her family in Sligo, finds 
herself suddenly whisked off to tend an estranged aunt at 
Ballycrone, the aunt having quarelled with her father over a 
Fairy Castle on the former’s land. Needless to say, Fiona is 
eventually the means of reconciling the parties and bringing 
her own family back to Ballycrone to share the comfort of 
the family home instead of ekeing out an uneasy existence in 
a sort of stubborn exile. Naturally, in the meanwhile, Fiona 
finds herself in the land of faery as a result of rash action on 
the occasion of the great bonfire on Samhain night. She and 
her friend Fintan find themselves mixed up in a war between 
the warrior queen, Maeve, and Dara of Ulster over the brown 
bull. In the confusion of the fighting they encounter the 
ill-fated Cuchullain and hear from him the unhappy story of 
his slaying of Cullen’s hound. Through his aid they are 
enabled to “return” to find that Fiona’s wishes for her father, 
her aunt and herself have come true. Miss Lynch writes well, 
as always, in this particular genre, and her fairy episodes are 
naturally done, yet it is doubtful if the magic which is 
everywhere in the book is more successful on the whcle than 
the life she gives to her human characters here. 


Mitrcuison, N. The Far Harbour. Illus. by 
a 1 rer 191 pp. 7% X 5 ‘ Collins 10/6 


Everything Mrs. Mitchison does is worth doing, full of 
wisdom, understanding and rich humanity. Her books for 
children are rare, but always welcome. They are indeed not 
books written for or down to children, but books springing 
from an irresistible creative urge which, by a happy chance, 
are within the range of a child’s understanding. \ 

The Far Harbour i is a story about the Western Highlands. 


\In a sense it is a documentary rather than a story. \It gives 


a picture of a small fishing community, with close-ups of a 
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few children whose lives are spent in Port Fada. There is 
Lachie, a bad boy in school and out of it, who rises to the 
emergency created by his father’s illness and becomes a useful 
and self-reliant man ; Jess, who keeps her eyes firmly on her 
goal of a nursing career ; Willie, who sees his future in 
co-operative lobster-fishing ; little Ticky, who hears the 
greatness of the past in the Tunnag’s pipes. All is so clear, so 
deeply moving ; but there are no heroics, no false sentiment. 
Mrs. Mitchison is recording a life which she knows and loves, 
but she lets it speak for itself ; she forbears to interpret. 

This seems to me to be a very fine book of its kind, with 
an objective truthfulness such as one gets in Blue Willow and 
in Lois Lenski’s stories. Although it has no easy tricks to 
attract the reader, I think that children will recognise and 
respect its integrity, and read (and re-read) this account of a 
remote, alien and completely worth-while existence with delight 
and understanding. 


Murray, G. Let’s Discover Shakespeare. 278 pp. 
8x5 . . . +. + . Hamish Hamilton 15/- 
The purpose of this book is admirable and if realised 
would fill a gap. The work of Charles and Mary Lamb in 
re-telling the stories of Shakespeare’s plays does not, one feels, 
appeal to the majority of young readers nowadays and Mr. 
Murray does very well in knitting together his running 
paraphrases of the essential scenes of eight well-known plays. 
One must raise some objection, however, to his tendency to 
lapse into colloquial expressions and literal “translation” of 
some utterances by characters of stature in these plays. When 
Henry V is made to say “I feel like crying myself” the anger 
and pathos of the moment which follows the slaughter of the 
baggage-boys crashes into banality. Constant use _ of 
abbreviations such as “he’ll” and “you'll” lower the solemnity 
of other speeches and the transfer of terms in the plays which 
mean something very different from what they do today, as 
they stand, falsifies the intention of more than one speaker. 
Perhaps these are pedantic objections but they must be made. 
On the other hand, the summary of Shakespeare’s life and 
background is excellent and so is the chapter on the playhouse. 
Two pages on the Sonnets seem hardly worthwhile but the 
brief bibliography is sound. 
The plays “treated” are The Tempest, Twelfth Night, 
King Henry V, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, The Merchant of 
Venice, King Richard III and Hamlet. 
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a O’FarRELL, K. The Camerons Lead the Way. Illus. 

aad by T. Freeman. 228 pp. 8 X 54 . Heinemann 10/6 
te There are five Camerons: Larry, aged fifteen, clever and 
eh ambitious ; Judy, the warm-hearted raggle taggle ; Jane, 
ie usually called “the pretty one”; Davy, chubby and artful ; and 
ay Wendy, who looks like a cherub with two front teeth missing. 
wade They are very talkative, very active, exclamatory, uninteresting. 
ives The main adventures in this chronicle of their lives, centre 


round the formation of an Animal Club, which helps the 
with forlorn and uncared for. It is a good idea, and Miss O'Farrell 
- oe writes gaily. She has produced a chatty, readable, but 
| Sage undistinguished book. 


se and PatcHeTT, M. E. Outback Adventure. Illus. by J. 

it of a Kiddell-Monroe. 176 pp. 74 X 5. Lutterworth Press 8/6 
delight A further adventure of Mary and her three dogs, her 
horse and her other animals at their home, Gunyan, on the 


borders of N.S. Wales and Queensland. In this book she 


15/- breaks her collar bone, gets cactus spines all over her and 
ealised nearly dies of blood poisoning when she runs away from home. 
amb in All ends happily and no doubt Mary will be having further 
e feels, adventures. 

d Mr. 


What a strange child the author depicts for the young 


unning reader, surrounded by her animals, her homestead, the bush 
plays. and wanting nothing more. One would like to see her develop 
acy © further for she must surely grow up to face the world and 
on” of take her place in it sometime. 

Be As always, the standard of writing is high, the description 
gry and atmosphere is excellent, the feeling for animals real and 
a a tender. As a whole one can say that this book keeps up to 
leamnity the standard of its predecessors and still strikes a more unusual 


: line in the field of juvenile literature. The illustrations are 
which , : 
powerful and vigorous, the format is adequate and the book 


day, as well worth its reasonable price. 


speaker. 
> made. Rasp-Nurrt, G. Yusuf. Illus. by H. Lemont 





fe and en oe) a, to. 04, ee 12/6 
house. ‘Nearly a very fine book indeed. Yusuf has just a little 
but the of Big Tiger and Christian in it; not that it is in the class 

; of that great book, but that it belongs too to the European 
Night, tradition. There is an intimacy, and leisureliness about it, 
hant of which is unmistakable. It could come only from a very old 


civilisation. 
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Yusuf is a little Turk in Cyprus, and the story follows 
his fortunes after his mother’s death, often in trouble, sometimes 
foolish, but always sustained by strength of character. He is 
a delightfully self-contained little boy, always true to himself. 
The author, a Cypriot writing originally in German, knows 
him and his background well. The life of the poor Turkish 
quarter is described beautifully. This, too, is a story which 
deals boldly and successfully with tragedy ; but little Yusuf’s 
grief is shown in its proper perspective, and a child reader 
should become involved in it only in a way which will 
strengthen and ennoble him. 


Reap, H. This Way Delight. Illus. by C. Stewart 
186 pp. 83 X 53. ;  s = | ee 15/- 





Nowadays an anthology of poetry “for the young” must 
be catholic yet restrained, culling from every school of poetry 
old and new, yet avoiding such pieces as in treatment or attitude 
are outside the younger reader’s natural response. To cater 
for an extended age range it must be either pretty large or 
severely limited to “safe” selections which will appeal to every 
age. Thus Mr. Read has faced a formidable task and comes 
out of it with mixed credit though on balance with honour. 
As is usual with children’s collections to-day, the poems are 
divided under headings, in this case Charms, Songs, 
Enchantments, Escapes and Stories. In the first it is pleasing 
to find such names as Richard Hughes, Harold Monroe, 
Wallace Stephens and Emily Dickinson who seldom, it seems, 
appear in this kind of work. One might, perhaps, balk at 
“Call for the robin redbreast and the wren” on grounds of 
real suitability but it is still a part of a poetic heritage that 
children ought to know. In the Songs, Blake, Shakespeare 
and Tennyson rightly figure large, but the variety embraces 
also E. E. Cummings Decker and Gerald Manley Hopkins. 
Enchantment takes in a wide range, but its underlying theme 
is well illustrated by Dylan Thomas’s Fern Hill, T. S. Eliot’s 
Cape Anne and John Clare’s The Thrush’s Nest. In Escapes 
the idea seems to be to transform us beyond the ignorant present 
into the land of Nod, Old Meg or The Solitary Reaper; and 
in Stories the effect is much the same with Stopping by Woods, 
Poor Susan and Kubla Khan. In conclusion, Mr. Read offers 
some remarks on What is Poetry ? and ably justifies his notion 
that the end should be in delight. Altogether this is a collection 
of great interest and the only pity is that it is so small. 
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RizseBerRG, Ltr. H. E. My Compass Points to 
Treasure. 192 pp. 74 X 44 is. laa 7/6 


The knowledge that the author of a book about treasure 
has been by choice a free-lance salvage expert and researcher 
into matters concerning rumoured or historical wrecks raises 
a justifiable hope that the sense of romance combined with 
possible profit which persuaded him to give up a desk job and 
take to the seas should fire the imagination of the reader as 
well, but the hope is sadly disappointed. Although the incidents 
are unusual and potent with terror and adventure, the style 
of their telling is somewhat wooden and slow-moving. Perhaps, 
though, it is unfair to be critical of the author on this count 
as his space is limited and he probably writes more effectively 
in articles in which he can give rein to concentrated 
enthusiasms, and in radio and film features where he may 
demonstrate as well as talk. It seems a pity that such a store 
of experience and special knowledge as he obviously possesses 
should suffer from compression in a short and rather cheaply 


produced book. 


Ropertson, W. Fire in the Flint. Illus. by 
R. Sheppard. 112 pp. 8 X 54 : Blackwell 8/6 


The flint of the title is a knife shaped by a Briton at a 
time when the Roman power was flooding up from the south 
over the country of the Iceni, and it plays a part, being lost 
and found and lost again, in moments critical for the land. 
The Norman invasion, Kitt’s rebellion, and so on, to 
disappear at last during the recent war. 


The episodes are generally convincing, but much of the 
dialogue is forced and unnatural. One cannot imagine, for 
instance, the 16th century agitator producing this piece of 
pomposity as incitement to revolt: “Only a rising of the 
people will make the authorities take steps to curb the greed 
of the lordlings.” 


When the author slips into dialect, his pen runs freely, 
but there is too much of the other kind of thing. 


The illustrations are most attractive. 


Rusu, P. He went with Dampier. Illus. by P. A. 
Jobson. 184 pp. 8X5} . . +. # Harrap 10/6 


: Of the adventurers who have appeared in this interesting 
series, Dampier is the least known and certainly the queerest. 
He was a man of extraordinary singleness of mind, who suffered 
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thereby misunderstanding and unpopularity. Mr. Rush shows 
him to be a man of real quality behind the crabbed manner, 
and one with a share of kindliness. 


The “eyewitness” method of telling the story is not beyond 
criticism, at least in theory. In practice I find that this helps 
to bring the narrative to life. Oliver, the boy who follows his 
vengeance around the world, is a character in his own right ; 
it might even be argued that he steals the centre of the stage 
from Dampier himself. This is a satisfactory story of adventure, 
and an informal portrait of a great man. 


SAVILLE, M. The Fourth Key. Illus. by L. Roberts 
182 pp. 73 X 5 , , Murray 9/6 


This is the sixth “Michael and Mary” book from Malcolm 
Saville. In this particular one they move house down to 
Sussex and make friends with two children, a boy who is at 
first distrustful and a girl who is lonely. There is a treasure 
to hunt, birds to watch, a ghost to lay and the usual 
misunderstandings with suspicious characters. All ends happily, 
there is treasure of a sort, and Michael and Mary have well 
established themselves in their new surroundings. 


This book is yet another example of an experienced author 
writing to a formula he has previously found successful. As 
the series continues one finds less originality of thought and 
less true characterisation. It becomes a string of incidents, 
carefully selected to preserve the pace and action throughout, 
but very little else. So although this book will appeal to 
children for its plot, it cannot possibly be called good literature, 
and it cannot do any more to widen the horizons or stimulate 
the thought and imagination of the reader. 


The illustrations are stiff and the paper rather poor. The 
format is adequate. 


SELLMAN, R. R. The Elizabethan Seamen. Illus. by 
S. E. Ellacott. 70 pp. 83 X 64  . Methuen 10/6 


As one could very well predict of Mr. Sellman, The 
Elizabethan Seamen, his most recent contribution to Methuen’s 
excellent “Outlines,” stands well in advance of most short 
accounts written on this rather well-worn topic. 


It is, perhaps, worth considering what the qualities are 
which make this work so attractive, for in varying degrees 
they are to be found throughout the series. 
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1 shows First, and here one must pay tribute to a characteristic 
nanner, which is Mr. Sellman’s own, is a freshness of view which 

gives new vigour to an old story. Here is an unvarnished, 
beyond soundly historical account, giving weight to aspects too often 
is helps ignored out of long habit and national pride, a just presentment 
lows his which without denying Drake’s consummate guerilla genius, 
right ; for instance, pays needed praise to the qualities of the Hawkins 
1e stage family and to Howard, and also to those less fortunate and 
venture, therefore less well-known men whose labours and hardships 

not only supplemented the work of their greater contemporaries 

but went to the achieving, through trade and colonisation, of 

9/6 some of the more permanent results of the epoch. 


Aalcolm Secondly, the style of writing and compactness of the 
ca t book contrive a happy medium between a book of reference, 
— as which it is invaluable, and a book to read, as which it may 
eusenuee be altogether recommended. 

e usual Finally, the maps and informative drawings, the notes and 
happily, the bibliography, leave one wondering how so much has been 
ave well so judicially produced for a price so moderate. 


_e SetH, R. The Spy and the Atom Gun 
ful. As Geoffrey Bles 9/6 
ght and The commonplace title and undistinguished style of this 
ncidents, book unfortunately obscures its real merits, which are its 
oughout, feeling of authenticity and conviction. The author, as we do 
ppeal to not need to be told on the wrapper, knows what he is talking 
terature, about. And that, when it comes to jumping off trains at 
stimulate frontier posts in the Balkans, hoodwinking chiefs of police or 
merely knocking an opponent out cold, is pretty important. 
or. The The story moves swiftly, there is no sense of strain about the 
plot, the neo-Ruritanian atmosphere is well conveyed, the boy 
Resistance operators are neither glamourised nor cast in 
10/6 impossible roles. Ronald Seth is carving himself a small but 
i serviceable niche in the scarred walls of contemporary fiction 
oo Tate for the young, and it is by virtue of his knowledge of his 
a> dhe backgrounds and ability to put this knowledge over in swift, 
: unpatronising prose, that he holds it. The Spy and the Atom 
Gun is one of a small series of Brian Grant stories which 


add up to a pleasing contrast to the avowed fantasy world 
of Captain Biggles. 


lities are 
xy degrees 
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Sperry, A. Frozen Fire. 176 pp. 74 X 5 
Bodley Head 10/6 


Apart from books of war adventure, the most popular 
reading for boys nowadays seems to be of expeditions to outer 
space, to the depths of the sea, or the heart of the jungle. 
Armstrong Sperry, that excellent American writer, has added 
to his list of successes by telling a tale of a journey to the 
Matto Grosso in South America undertaken by a man and a 
boy of 18, one to hunt for medicinal plants, and the other to 
search for diamonds (“frozen fire’) and treasure left in the 
jungle in tragic fashion by the boy’s uncle. At least two 
double-dyed villains, head-hunters, giant snakes, man-eating 
crocodiles, roaring rapids — there is no lack of thrills here, 
and although the over-trustful heroes have the dice heavily 
loaded against them, a special Providence seems to follow them 
and at length to foil their enemies. The writing, and the 
sense of values, is good and strong, the cover design is bold 
and arresting ; the print is perhaps a little small, and there 
are no illustrations, but the story carries the reader along 
sufficiently well to overcome these slight drawbacks. 


SurctirF, R. The Silver Branch. Illus. by 
C. Keeping. 216 pp. 8% X 54 , O.U.P. 12/6 


It is the essence of reading Miss Sutcliff that one should 
be made to feel, on turning over the last page of her most 
recent novel, a kind of quiet impatience which has no hint of 
doubt in it, about the arrival of the next. No doubt, that 
is, that it will transport one for the time, by the evocative 
sensitiveness for the past, into the inner crises of dead lives 
and situations so as to vitalise them to a reality which is almost 
frightening. How great an art this is indeed, to be found 
more rarely even among those who write for children than 
elsewhere ; and how much needed here, because children 
apprehend so largely through their imaginations ! 


There should, however, be at this point one comment on 
this splendid book which is in no way adverse criticism. The 
tale is in a sense a sequel to The Eagle of the Ninth, in which 
that Eagle, again recovered, regains a lost and forfeited glory 
by leading a desperate band of men, broken by the triumph of 
Allectus, the murderer of Carausius, that powerful, self-made 
Emperor of Britain, back to the Caesar Constantius, by whom 
the shattered Roman peace was restored. The scene is sombre; 
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the struggle, we know, will go on; outside the still comfortable 
10/6 world of Rome the barbarians gather more thickly, and in 
ppular the end, Britain will founder to disaster. _ 
natin “We must tell the rest how the wind blows, and get 
ungle. some sleep while we can,” says Flavius in almost the last 
added words of the tale. ' ; ee 
i te But the fact is that for once Miss Sutcliff, so magisterial 
ail « in her control, seems to have got herself deeply involved in 
aga her background, and her subsidiary figures, her actual historical 
sm the ones, have taken on looming proportions ; they are stepping, 
oo whether she will have it or not, out of the background and 
eating overshadowing her own creations. The tale’s true hero is 
yo. Carausius, the real theme not a_ high adventure but the 
neavily delusion of a brief gleam of hope in a dying world, and its 
> ie central problem one of loyalties whose stern demands are 
i the perhaps outside the range of a child s book. But it may be 
“er that that is how Miss Sutcliff intended it anyway. — ' 
go This is not to say that the book is not magnificent for its 
along ostensible purpose. It is perhaps the measure of a greater 

stature that it should make one think so seriously of then — 

and now ! 


SymE, R. The Amateur Company. Illus. by W. Stobbs 


12/6 157 pp. 83 X 54 . . Hodder & Stoughton 10/6 


should 


In my view Mr. Syme is the author of a number of 
r most 


_ Most near-misses. His new book comes very near to success. 
hint of Joe and his Uncle Ben go to Arorangi, in the Hervey 
it, that Islands, to see whether they can develop the natural resources 
‘ocative of the island for the benefit of the inhabitants. After a great 
d_ lives deal of hard work, backed by scientific knowledge, technical 
almost ingenuity and a certain amount of luck, Joe goes back to school, 
- found leaving the island well on the way to commercial prosperity. 
n than I must confess that I was not entirely happy about the 
hildren destruction of this poverty-stricken Arcadia, and even Uncle 
Ben has some misgivings about the long-term results of his 
nent on activities. Most readers are unlikely to be troubled by such 
1 The sentimental feelings, and they will be interested in the technical 
1 which details of the processes by which the exploitation of the island 
d glory is carried out. This is an honest book, which faces squarely 
mph of the practical difficulties of its theme. ‘There are, moreover, 
1f-made no spurious thrills ; the action springs naturally from the 
y whom situation and the characters. Altogether an interesting book, 
sombre; dealing seriously with an important and realistic subject. 
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Treece, H. The Road to Miklagard. Illus. by 
C. Price. 174 pp. 8X5 . .  Bodley Head 12/6 


Miklagard is Byzantium ; the time of this story is about 
785 B.C. The hero of Henry Treece’s earlier book, Viking’s 
Dawn, is again the main character. He sets out with a band 
of companions, soon drastically reduced, on a voyage of 
treasure-seeking and adventure. This turns into a round trip 
by way of Ireland, Spain, the Mediterranean, Constantinople 
and back overland through Russia to the northern home of the 
Vikings once again. It is a journey full and varied and brave 
enough to make another good saga. The author has not stinted 
the colourful scenes. Here are fights, flights, shipwrecks, 
slave markets, palaces, dungeons, love and treachery. Such a 
packed drama needs strong telling. Mr. Treece writes almost 
too simply, his ordinary language hardly matches his 
story, so that in the end, when the saga is over, it is not, after 
all, very memorable. 


Wuittte, T. Castle Lizard. Illus. by W. Stobbs 
238 pp. 8 X 54 ; Cape 12/6 


This is a story in the Arthur Ransome tradition that 
contains the usual ingredients — sensible and hard working 
children spending a holiday on the Norfolk Broads without 
too much interference from adults. They work indefatigably 
at draining the marshes and erect a hut, large enough to house 
ten people, to serve as their headquarters on their naturalist 
forays. In this book (the third in the series) nature study 
is confined to an occasional reference to someone going out 
and “bagging” a few specimens for their “collection.” 


Life is complicated by attacks made by local hooligans 
on an old lady who lives on a derelict hulk nearby. The lads 
stone her dog and destroy her property and wreck the children’s 
camp. Adults appear occasionally to provide feasts, and humour 
the young people by joining in their games — or could it be 
the other way round ? 


This is quite a competent story in which children do 
sensible things (fully described with diagrams) but it lacks 
originality. The characters never develop the individuality of 
the Blacketts and the Walkers. The production of the book 
is excellent and the illustrations are vigorous, as one would 
expect from William Stobbs. There are coloured maps as end 
papers. 
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Witson, A. C. Norman and Henry Solve the Problem 
12/6 Illus. by E. Andrews. 213 pp. 74 X 5 . Methuen 11/6 
‘lini The Bones cousins are well known “Children’s Hour 
iking’s detectives, and here are three of their adventures in print. 
el The episodes are well constructed as puzzles, and right up 
me to the minute with uranium deposits, atomic plants and so 
ad trip forth. If one should find it a little difficult to understand the 
sinesle complacent and co-operative way in which the police accept 
ot te the assistance of these rather egregious and oddly named young 
men — well, a willing suspension of belief is a privilege of 
atinted the young, and no doubt in the bustle of a play, the action 
sc aadlin swecps out of the way the kind of criticism to which the 
a printed word is subject. ; 
° The iliustrations to the book are pleasant and lively. 


| brave 


almost 
es his § WINnTERFELD, H. Detectives and Togas. Illus. by 

t, after C. Kleinert. 199 pp. 8 X 54 : Constable 12/6. 

This is a light-hearted adventure of a number of Roman 

boys, their Greek tutor, Xantippus, and a rascally senator 

named Tellus. Its improbabilities are wild in the extreme, 

12/6 and the togas barely conceal schoolboys of an ancient and 

yn that honoured English tradition. However, the tale makes amusing 

vorking reading, and the local colour is suitably authentic. There are 


without illustrations which are both witty and attractive, and the story 


atigably should give a great deal of pleasure to younger readers. 
oh 
vba Wyatt, H. How Local Government Works. Illus. 


e study 160 pp. 73 X 5 . «. .  «  Bodley Head 9/6 


There is an uncomfortable point in the criticisms one 
hears so frequently nowadays about the conduct of local 
; affairs, and about the general lack of public interest of such 
ooligans a kind as might make local government more efficient and less 
he lads party-ridden. The truth is, of course, that the indifference 
uildren’s of the elector marches in step with the greed of the bureaucrat, 
humour and brings its own rewards. This is not to say that local 
Id it be government is necessarily either corrupt or inefficient, but there 
does seem to be a growing disposition to regard the citizen 
dren do and ratepayer as a nuisance if he asks questions, and as an 
it lacks obstruction if he gets out of line ; except, of course, at election 
tality of times. 
he book It must be presumed that if local control of local affairs 
e would is not ultimately going to wither away in face of the advance 
s as end of regional and central bureaucracy, a more alert and better 
equipped electorate must be ready to take its local politics 


ing out 
J 
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seriously once more. Hence the value of a book of this kind, 
which sets out most entertainingly and vividly to show 
children how the whole thing works, what kind of questions 
the voter should ask himself, as well as the candidate, and, 
indeed, what an enormous amount more there is to the whole 
business than an occasional visit to the ballot box. 

It is to be hoped that the book will be widely and 
appreciatively read in the schools from which alone, if 
anywhere, a future active and informed electorate must come. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Bett, Q. The True Story of Cinderella. Mlus. by ; 
the author. 43 pp. 10 X 74 ‘ ' Faber 15/- 


Mr. Bell has retold the story of Cinderella as a social 
comedy of middle-Europe in Victorian days. The magic has 
disappeared, but not the romance and the charm. Cinderella’s 
father has become a professor at Heidelberg, married 
successively to an aristocrat of 128 quarterings and to a 
housemaid. Prince Charming is still a prince, but one of a 
minor kingdom ; the fairy godmother has become a dressmaker. 
The result is a book of great charm, written with style and 
humour. It is not, I would say, a book for children, although 
an exceptional girl in her teens might recognise its quality. 
The jokes are mostly sophisticated, and the enjoyment of the 
writing and the illustrations depends upon an appreciation of 
pastiche. 


CorsettT, J. The Temple Tiger. Illus. by 
R. Sheppard. 183 pp. 8 X54 . . O.U.P. 10/6 


This last book by the famed author of Man-Eaters of 
Kumaon was first published in 1954 and its new edition is 
easily justified by a glance at its illustrations and a reading of 
a few pages. Corbett was unique in his capacity for 
self-effacement in telling the stories of his unique experience. 
A hunter of tigers must naturally be an unusual man, but in 
this, as in two other books, Corbett combines an odd way of 
life with an extraordinary gift for bringing to life the whole 
atmosphere of his adventures without ever suggesting that he 
thought of them as adventures in the hackneyed sense of the 
term. The tiresome treks after trails and information 
concerning elusive man-killers are full of endless interest, and 
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the patient waits in trees and the hard living by night and 
day have a fascination in the telling that surely cannot be 
matched. The illustrations are just what the book deserves. 


Lewis, E. F. Yo Beat a Tiger. 205 pp. 8 X 54 
Harrap 12/6 
Another book that will earn its permanent place in any 
library alongside the author’s earlier stories about a young boy 
and a young girl in China. Once again the background is 
drawn with meticulous detail from Mrs. Lewis’s own 
knowledge of Shanghai during the first years of the Japanese 
invasion. Here is the sprawling city with its rivers and docks, 
waste lands and foreign settlements, detailed down to small 
smells and sounds. ‘The narrative concerns a group of 
Chinese youths of varying classes and occupations drawn 
together because they are all “down and out,” orphaned 
underdogs. ‘They cling to life in an old shack, stealing their 
food, nursing their sick, sharp-witted, philosophic, brave. Their 
conversations, with phrases and idioms strange to us, ring, 
even in translation, marvellously true. The tale is really the 
old one of rival gangs, on the biggest, grimmest scale. 
This is a book for older children than those who enjoy 
Young Fu and Ho-Ming. Both boys and girls will find this 
expertly told tale exciting, and sad. 


Luce, Rev. Canon H. K. Sz. Paul. Illus. by 
G. S. Ronalds. 96 pp. 8 X 54 , Black 6/6 
This is a very readable and effective account of a man 
who requires a great deal of understanding, as those who have 
tried to get at the inner meaning of his writings very well 
know. Yet he was, perhaps, the great architect of the 
Christian Church, far wider in vision than his contemporaries 
who worked to convert mankind, and with an extraordinary 
driving force that carried him through a lifetime of difficulties 
and dangers. His adventures in themselves make good reading, 
as Canon Luce tells them, but, as he goes on to say, “Judged 
by any standard, whether Christian or not, Paul was one of 
the world’s greatest men,” and his explanation of what it 
was in St. Paul’s thoughts that made him so is an absorbing 
conclusion to a most interesting little book. 
Owens, J. L. Margaret Becomes a Doctor 
189 pp. 74X5 . . . +. ~~ # Bodley Head 8/6 
One does not look for anything much more than the 
mixture as before as the same known names and the same 
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familiar careers appear and reappear from various presses. The 
genre is basically emasculating, for imaginative and creative 
writing, distinction of style and thought all have to be 
subordinated to the painless getting-over of information about 
exams and lengths of courses and optional subjects and rates 
of pay. The best career books are those which do manage to 
establish one individual character and to convey the sort of 
person and the sort of inspiration which is necessary to succeed 
in any particular career. Margaret Becomes a Doctor is not 
in this class, but it is distinguished from its many brothers and 
sisters by the fact that there is a conflict, a basic difference not 
only of opinion but of conviction between the Margaret of the 
story and her mother — between a girl who is determined 
despite obstacles to become a doctor and a mother who believes 
that a woman’s place is at home. This conflict is resolved, 
too facilely, by Margaret both qualifying and getting married. 
But at least the problem, which is a very real one, can lead 
to great unhappiness and alienation, is here recognised, and is 
not glossed over in the usual antiseptic, Light Programme, 
style. 


Suirtey, A. Plots and vieeeeiaanes Illus. 142 pp. 
£2. eee : . Routledge 12/6 


This book is more suitable for older children and is written 
from an adult point of view. It is, in fact, a book for the 
general reader, but the teenager may well enjoy it. Its purpose 
is to tell in a straightforward and accurate way the story 
behind seven famous plots. These include the Cataline 
conspiracy, the murders of Julius Caesar, Abraham Lincoln, 
the Duke of Guise and Rasputin the monk. The most 
interesting chapter is the final one called The German Generals 
Plot to overthrow Hitler. 


The style is excellent for this type of book. If there are 
alternative theories other than the accepted one, these, together 
with the background, are clearly explained. There are seven 
photographs and an index, and the book as a whole is 
attractively produced. 


Simpson, W. D. Exploring Castles. Illus. 163 pp. 
MSR le - Routledge 21/- 


Though this ecoment of the castle as a building and as 
a feature of warfare and government may be listed among the 
“solid” books for which its publishers are noted, it is the work 
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of a specialist who knows and loves his subject and is never, 
therefore, dull. Mr. Simpson spends some four chapters in 
explaining in simple terms the evolution of the medieval castle 
before going into the details of Norman castles and thé 
courtyard castles and fortified manor houses, but such care is 
well worth while as it makes clearer the modifications 
introduced in the Edwardian castles. It is reasonable, too, to 
devote a chapter to the Tower of London (a complete concentric 
type) and Windsor (the largest British motte and bailey 
type) as these are widely known and possibly the most likely 
to be visited by young readers whose knowledge of castles 
is so far limited to the remains of a local keep. There is a 
most interesting chapter on the “bastard feudalism’? which 
changed both the function and the plan of the late medieval 
castle before the Statute of Maintenance and Liveries curbed 
the enterprise of the “over mighty” subjects who revived, 
rebuilt or founded castles with a view to increasing prestige. 
As Chairman of the Ancient Monuments Board for Scotland 
the author naturally devotes a chapter or two to Scottish castles 
and tower houses but only, it may be said, in the interests of 
completeness. This is not a book for the light-minded reader 
but the enthusiast and the eager student will appreciate not 
only the scholarly yet simple treatment but the cultured style 
as well. Dr. Simpson does not write up castles ; he composes 
a survey of their significance. 


Younc, P. M. Phoenix Music Guides; No. 1 

“Concerto,” No. 2 “Symphony.” Both illus. by 
M. Cosman : ; Phoenix House — each 15/— 
These are attractively produced books, pleasant to handle, 
embellished by Milein Cosman’s professionally slapdash 
drawings. ‘The question one must ask of any new series such 
as this (presumably further titles are projected) is, What have 
these books got which other books already on the market have 
not ? They are not, or not primarily, reference books, for 
each chapter follows its own logic without any ostensible plan. 
The style is slightly too involved and allusive for the musical 
beginner, but this allusiveness is more a sign of familiarity with 
the subject than a necessary accompaniment of profoundness 
Selection of what to include is necessarily arbitrary, and the 
author’s prejudices and idiosyncrasies are few while his 
sympathies are wide and generous. These books are compared 
with a rural excursion, in which the reader may accompany Dr. 
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Young and learn from his erudite, sometimes pedantic, good 
humoured comments on the passing scene. But, in all humility, 
might it mot be suggested that the’ class of readers 
(predominantly but not exclusively teenage) for whom these 
books are written, those who know their way tentatively about 
a miniature score and do not laugh at the phrase “dotted 
crotchet,” might require something more authoritative, easier 
to refer to, more suggestive in the comments on the function 
of art in general? While in no way disparaging these 
excellent books — for within their limits they suceed in their 
purpose, and there are few writers today who know both their 
subject and their public as well as Dr. Young — one is finally 
left with the feeling that one is little wiser, if rather mo 

learned at the end of the excursions than at the beginning. 


Illustration by P. Brown from The Silver Nutmeg (Methuen) 




















=f THE STORY OF A 
— Sammy ep souirret 


‘— JOSEPH AND JEAN PALMER have written a 
aA delightful tale of an endearing animal, for 
=i’ 7-9 year-old boys and girls, and Jean Palmer 
~\ has illustrated it with wit and charm. 8s 6d 


The Spy and the Atom-Gun 


RONALD SETH, author of ‘Operation Ormer,’ tells here another — 
story about that gallant hero, Captain Brian Grant of the Briti 

Secret Service. How the Captain crashes his way through the 
frontiers of a State behind the Iron Curtain in a desperate bid to 
obtain the plans of a new secret weapon, and how he surmounts all 
obstacles and is at last successful, is thrillingly told. 9s 6d 
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